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Introduction 


The Ad Hoc Committee on Women in the Episcopate was convened by the Episcopal 
Women's Caucus in order for as many women's voices as possible to participate 
in the formal discussion of women in the episcopate. Its charge was to be 
in dialogue with The Committee to Study Women in the Episcopate, which was 
appointed by the Presiding Bishop as mandated by resolution of the 1985 
General Convention. The Committee is chaired by the Rt. Rev. Edward W. 

Jones. As a result, the Ad Hoc Committee has prepared a report for considera- 
tion by the Presiding Bishop, the House of Bishops, Standing Committees, and 
the Church at large. 


This report is not to be considered in any way critical of the work of the 
Committee to Study Women in the Episcopate. The work of the Ad Hoc Committee 
addresses the contributions of feminist theology, and the Church's experience 
with ordained women, which were not addressed in detail in the other report. 
Hence, the committee sees this work as supplementary to the work of the 
Jones' Committee. 


The hallmarks of the Anglican Communion are Scripture, Tradition, and Reason. 
Added to these in this report is the American Church's experience with ordained 
women. The report is divided into four sections with a concluding statement. 


* Section One focuses on feminist theology and scripture. 


* Section Two reviews the tradition of the Church as it addresses the role of 
women in the early Church, and the issues of unity and justice. 


* Section Three addresses reason through the structures of Church governance 
and canon law, with an understanding of on going revelation. 


* Section Four illustrates the American Church's experience with ordained 
women. Ordained and lay people tell their stories about ordained women 
and congregational renewal. 


The work of the Ad Hoc Committee was necessarily separate yet joined as we 

met together only one time. The feeling of mutuality and Spirit filled support 
permeated our discussions, our time together and our collective work. This 
report is only possible because of the commitment and dedication of the 
following members: 


The Reverend Lauren Ackland 

Pastoral Fellow, General Theological Seminary 
Curate, Church of the Ascension 

New York, New York 


The Reverend Carol Cole Flanagan 

President, Episcopal Women's Caucus 

Vice Chair, Committee for the Full Participation of Women in the Church 
Council for Women's Ministries, Founding Member 

Assistant, Christ Church 

Pittsford, New York 


The Reverend Barbara Harris 
Executive Director 

Episcopal Church Publishing Company 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


The Reverend Suzanne R. Hiatt 
Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Episcopal Divinity School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Reverend Lynn Jay 

Vicar 

St. Stephen's Episcopal Church 
Valencia, California 


The Reverend Dr. Patricia Wilson-Kastner 
Trinity Church Professor of Preaching 

General Theological Seminary 

Priest Associate, Christ and St. Stephen Church 
New York, New York 


Ms. Katherine Hancock Ragsdale, M. Div. 

Project Consultant, National IMPACT Public Policy Network 
Program Consultant, Justice for Women Working Group of the 
National Council of Churches 

Alexandria, Virginia 


The Reverend Dr. Minka Sprague 

Professor of New Testament and Biblical Languages 
New York Theological Seminary 

Priest Associate, Holy Trinity Episcopal Church 
New York, New York 


Dr. Fredrica Harris Thompsett 

Academic Dean and Professor of Church History 
Episcopal Divinity School 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Ms. Edna M. Brown 
Consultant/Editor 
Port Charlotte, Florida 


The Reverend Nan Arrington Peete 

Convenor, Ad Hoc Committee on Women in the Episcopate 

Member, Committee for the Full Participation of Women in the Church 
Chair, Urban and Social Ministries Committee, Diocese of Indianapolis 
Rector, All Saints Episcopal Church 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


(Please overlook typographical errors. The press of time did not allow for 
their correction.) 
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FEMINIST THEOLOGY 


Scripture 


The question of women in the episcopate in the Episcopal Church is 
a question of authority and leadership, as well as a question of 
mutuality. In their many historical contexts, the biblical 
stories tell us that the people of God have always struggled with 
questions of authority and leadership. As Anglicans, we are 
mandated to weave the testimony of scripture with our tradition 
and our reason as we seek a pathway for mutuality in leadership in 


our church, 


As Christians, we claim as true the bold Genesis Account of God's 
creation of humanity in the image of divinity - this creation as 
"good and worthy of God's own Sabbath rest." (Genesis 1:1-2:3) 

In this biblical beginning, we acknowledge an historical moment in 
which humanity fulfills the completion and complementarity that 
God has in mind for male and female. And about this moment, all 
Christian humanity knows two truths: that the moment is fleeting 
and we all stand in imperfection and alienation on this side of the 
Garden of Eden; secondly, that we glimpse in recall this moment of 
completion and yearn for its restoration for our return. For this 
restoration and return, Jesus of Nazareth is crucified, and God 
pours out the Holy Spirit upon all of creation. For this 
restoration and return, says the Apostle Paul, "All creation 


groans until now", (Romans 8:22) 


From our earliest of faithful days, we have known that forgiveness 
and restoration are the hallmarks of the Resurrection. (Roman 5). 
From our earliest of faithful days, we have known that the pathway 
of restoration lies in freedom, the freedom for which Christ has 
set us free (Galatians 5:1). From these earliest of faithful 
days, we have recognized a glimpse of our mutuality and completion 
from the other side of the garden in the claim: "There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither 
male or female, for you are all one in Christ Jesus." (Galatians 


3:28). 


While the ideal of male and female mutuality is expressed and 
experienced in both the Genesis story and first generation 
Christianity, few of the contexts in which the biblical stories 
are told attest to its achievement. This is true for the contexts 
and communities of both the Old and New Testaments. The cultures 
of Judaism through the Second Temple period and the Hellenism in 
which Christianity takes root are patriarchal and dominated by 
masculine leadership in their religious, economic and socio- 
historical structures. As we are the children of this Chosen 
People, our religious, economic and socio-historical context is 
the inheritor of patriarchy and masculine domination. With our 
forebears, we remember the Garden and groan toward completion and 


mutuality. With our forebears, we live in imperfection. 


In our own twentieth century American Anglicanism, we may hold 
fast to Genesis and Galatians, to the biblical glimpse of male and 
female mutuality at the same time we resist allowing ancient 
imperfect historical contexts to bind us to greater imperfection 


in our own time. 


So it is we groan toward our bold claim to be "One in Christ 
Jesus", and work to express this mutuality in Anglican 
ecclesiology that is "one holy catholic and apostolic church". So 
it is we struggle for the courage and forgiveness that will allow 


us to "stand fast" in the freedom for which Christ has set us free. 


Let us move toward the Genesis and Galatians ideal with a biblical 
tapestry that begins with Isaiah's reminder that God is in charge 
and promises for all time, "the former things have come to pass 
and new things now declare; before they spring forth I tell you 

of them". (Isaiah 42:9). This conjuction of old and new is 
echoed in Matthew's advice that the "well-instructed" one is one 
who takes from the treasure "both things new and old". (Matthew 
13:52). And we find such a biblical story of "things new and 
old" in the most ancient of biblical Hebrew literature, the song 


of God's victory over the Cannanites in Judge 5. 


Deborah's song and the narrative of Judges 4 give us a glimpse of 
male and female leadership in mutuality. Deborah is the judge, 


Barak is military commander, Jael is the one onto whose hands 


Sisera is delivered. Each has an essential though not exclusive 
role. The story is of God's victory, bespeaks God's divine 


creativity and design. 


Judges 4 and 5 offer biblical testimony to a new yet ancient and 
traditional mutuality of male and female in leadership of God's 
People. Perhaps it is time to remember Deborah, Barak and Jael as 
we strain toward restoration and return in our own historical 
context, bearing in mind that God makes all things new, that we 


are all one in Christ Jesus. 


Women in the Episcopate: Historical Background. 


When discussing the issue of women in the episcopate, one can 
profitably distinguish between the order of bishops and the 
various functions customarily exercised by this order through the 
course of history. In those churches which claim to share the 
historic catholic episcopate, with a brief exception for a few 
years in the early twentieth century in Poland, women have not 


been ordained to the order of bishops. 


When one looks at the funtions of the episcopate, however, 
including juristiction over churches and their clergy, provision 
for the people's spiritual welfare, adminstration of temporal 
goods and spiritual cures, women have exercised the functions of 


episcope throughout the course of Christian history. Except with 


regard to the sacramental functions of the order of bishop, it is 
historically undeniable that women have over long periods of time 


performed all major functions of the bishop's office. 


In the first century women such as Lydia, mentioned in Acts, 
organized churches in their homes and presumably exercised some 
oversight, analogous to the president of the synagogue in Judaism. 
Over the next three centuries, in the mainline of the Christian 
churches the responsibilities and sphere of women's ministries are 
restricted, although in some Gnostic and Montanist groups women 
sometimes exercised leadership, including episcopacy. In some of 
the churches women deacons functioned, and like Olympia in fourth 
century Constantinople, had great influence. Their ministry seems 
to have included some oversight (such as financial) belonging to 
the bishop's episcope. (Male deacons frequently received such 
delegated powers from the bishop; in some cases women deacons 


were also given major responsibilities.) 


The fourth century saw the beginning of organized women's monastic 
communities. In these groups, withdrawn from the world, 
anticipating in the present life the eschatological reign of God, 
women organized themselves under their own juristiction except for 
dependence on the bishop and clergy for the sacraments. In this 
respect they were like the first male monastics. As the number, 
influence and independence of monastic foundations spread in East 


and West, the heads of these monastic communities assumed 


increasingly important roles. Hilda's role at the Synod of Whitby 
is well known, but not unique; for instance, in 694, the five 
abbesses present at the Council of Becanfield signed the decrees 
of the council before the presbyters. Some of these houses, such 
as Whitby and Fontevrault, were double houses of women and men, 


ruled by an abbess. 


As monastic communities increased in power, abbots of important 
monasteries assumed miter and crozier as signs of their own 
abbatial jurisdiction and the rights of their abbeys. Some of 
the most important women abbesses were the Cistercians of Las 
Huelgas near Burgos in Spain, and of Conversano in Italy; 
Benedictines of Quedlinberg, Gandersheim, Lindau and Buchau in 


Germany; and the Order of Fontevrault in France. 


As these monasteries accumulated property, rights and responsibil- 
ities, the abbesses assumed oversight of the spiritual and temporal 
welfare not only of the nuns and lay-sisters, but also of the 
clergy who served the community as well as the laity who lived in 
the bounds of the abbey. Abbesses of large abbeys like Las 
Huelgas governed churches and people throughout a substancial 
geographic area and exercised all episcopal functions except the 
sacramental. Sometimes the installation of these abbesses was 
marked by a blessing; in many places and periods their institution 
was marked with the same prayers and invocation of the Spirit as 


for an abbot, and the abbess was given miter, crosier, and ring to 


mark her jurisdiction. 


Even after the reformation, some of the abbeys continued in 
Germany with Lutheran abbesses and nuns. Some of the abbeys (eg. 
Quedlinberg, Gandersheim) were not closed until the early 19th 
century. However, the episcope of these Luthern abbesses was 
quite restricted. On the whole the Reformation took away 
monasticism from women and gave them no immediate substitute for 
the separate realm of religious life, or other leadership role in 
the church. The place of women in the church was reduced to their 
standing in secular society. Because the Reformers believed that 
in this world, women were created to be subordinate to men, women 
were not allowed to assume leadership in the church. Their sphere 
was to be the home, either dutiful wives and mothers, or 


subordinate single women. 


Save in quite exceptional cases, women were excluded from 
ecclesiastical leadership. In England, the role of the monarch 
under Queen Elizabeth I with respect to the church was restricted 
to oversight of the church's temporalities and ensuring that the 
spiritual needs of the people be provided for. But for the most 
part, Protestant women were excluded from the exercise of 
episcope. In the Roman Catholic church after the Reformation, 
women were considered to be especially suseptible to the 
blandishments of Protestant reforms. Under the guise of 


protecting their weakness, the role of women religious was 


increasingly restricted. Rights and responsibilities of abbesses 
and canonesses were limited or abolished, and lay women firmly 

excluded from the structures of the institutional church. It was 
not until the late 19th and 20th centuries that serious discussion 


began about women and episcope. 


Governance 


Canans and Governance 


There are no canonical impediments to the ordination of women to 
the episcopate. The 1976 General Convention at Minneapolis 
ammended the canons to provide in explicit terms that the 
“ordination to the three orders", including Bishops were to be 


"equally applicable to men and women". | 


The General Convention, followed Article X of the Constitution, 
completed a constitutional process that requires that revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer be done as a constitutional amendment at 
two successive meetings. As the first step in the process in 
1976, the Convention adopted a resolution proposing the new book; 
thereafter each diocesan convention was admonished to study the 
changes made by the Proposed Book. In 1979 the General Convention 
completed the constitutional process by passing a resolution 
finally adopting the new book. In the dabate preceding its 
adoption, and admendment to italicized pronouns was passed, to 


indicate that the use of he or him reflected custom and 


convenience but not substance. By revising the Book of Common 
Prayer pursuant to Article X of the Constitution, the Church did 
take appropriate steps, within its constitutional framework, to 
make clear that there is no bar to ordination in all three 


clerical orders. 


Theological Assessment: Women and the Office of Bishop 
Perceptions of Unity. 


Will the ordination of women to the episcopacy help or hurt the 
church's unity? One of the most frequently articulated objections 
to the ordination of women to the episcopacy is that it will 
destroy the unity of the church. Often those who raise this issue 
speak as though from the very beginning of its existence the 
church has always taught and believed the same things, ordered 
itself the same way, and behaved with the same moral code. 
Consequently, to do sométhing perceived by some as new or 
different is ipso facto to threaten a divinely given present 


reality, which no human has the right to change. 


Many books, articles, and reports have addressed the questions of 
Scriptual, tradition-based, and theologial reasons why women 
called by God may and ought to be ordained to all the orders in 
the church. But the image of unity as an unchanging, firmly fixed 
uniformity of belief and order historically present in the church 


asks for special attention. Ome can argue from an historical 


perspective that the church has never in fact been so unchanging 
and uniform. Throughout its history one can discern common 
threads of belief and pracice, shared prayers and observances with 
innumberable variations and manifold interpretations. But it is 
very risky to try to prove a theological point soley by citing 
historical precedent. Usually there is evidence on both sides. 
The most vital question is how one interprets God's movement in 
history. What is the unity of the church? Will a new practice 
(the ordination of women to the episcopacy) with old precedents 


affect the church's unity? 


One of the most fundamental insights of feminist theology is that 
unity is neither static uniformity nor conformity. Historical 
reality and theological perspective affirm that rooted in God's 
life and empowered by the Holy Spirit, the church has always been 
changing in relationship to the world in which it lives. If we 
seek the church's unity we must look for the internal consistancy 
of a living organism, rather than the static code or fixed 


description of an atemporal, disconnected object. 


How does a feminist theological perspective envision the church's 
unity? It points to the biblical vision of unity, which is 
organic (eg. the body of Christ, the flock with the sheperd, the 
vine and the branches). Organic unity is neither static nor 
chaotically changing; it expresses the growth and development of 


an interconnected whole. As the Catechism of the Book of Common 
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Prayer asserts, unity is a gift of the Holy Spirit, who brings us 
into love and harmony with God, with ourselves, with our 
neighbors, and with all creation." (p- 862) The church's unity 
is rooted in its connection with Christ, who is the Head of one 
body. (852) Complete unity is found in everlasting life, in 


which we "are united with all the people of God". (862) 


This unity is both an on-going process in the present, and also an 
eschatological reality yet to be fulfilled. Unity is thus a 
dynamic reality, rather than a static on demanding uniformity. 

For as Anglicans, our unity is centered in common prayer, the 
hearing of the word and sharing in the holy communion (Arts. xix), 
rather than hierarchical authority or doctrinal confessions. Our 
unity as a church grows from our communion around Christ's table, 
and our common life which is nourished by the divine life in which 
we mature and whose fullness we seek. Such unity expresses our 
faith in and hope for the fullness of God's reign among us, thy 
dynamic at-one-ment of all creation to which the Scripture 


testifies. (Is. 65:17-25; Rm. 8:18-39) 


Thus we regard our unity as originating in and yet to be perfected 
in the heavenly city towards which we journey and whose life is 
already here and now transforming us and our world. This heavenly 
Jerusalem is already imperfectly and fragmentarily present in the 
earthly church in which we all now pray and work in God's Spirit. 


In the earthly church, our growing and yet broken unity is 


pie 


expressed in many ways as we share in the one Baptism and one 
table. In the Anglican Communion, we are particularly concerned 
to express the organic continuity of the church's life, aware that 
the growth of the body involves equally identity with the past and 
new and surprising developments is responding to God'd call to us 


in changing times and places. 


Unity and Justice 


Some persons have suggested that the ordination of women isa 
simple matter of justice, the granting of the full responsibil- 
ities and rights to women which have been promised to them by the 
Gospel and in their baptism. Although we believe that the 
ordination of women is a matter of justice, we understand this 
justice to be an aspect of the unity of the church. Unity we 
describe as a gift of the Spirit which the church is in process 


‘of receiving and actualizing in its own life. 


Justice we understand as an attribute of God, who made the world, 
intends for us to live in love and interdependent harmony, and 
with special care defends the poor, oppressed and excluded. God 
is even now transforming the world towards the fullness of life 
for humanity and all creation. Our task on earth is to cooperate 
with God in this work, to reunite all human beings to each other 
in truth and harmony, and to restore all in love and worship of 


God. Sometimes in this broken world, reconciliation is a painful 
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and difficult process, which we do not understand or receive well. 
Honest people differ about the meaning and scope of reconciliation. 
Such resistance is not a sign that we should cease striving for 


unity in God's justice. 


Thus we dare not let pass unnoticed the assertion that the 
ordination of women to the episcopacy is a violation of the 
church's unity, or irrelevant to God's justice. If we think women 
to be fully human, and if we believe that our unity on earth is an 
anticipation of the "peace and unity of that heavenly City, where 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit you, Christ, live and 
reign..." (BCP, 395), we see the connections between justice and 


unity. 


For us, the episcopacy is an historic sign not only of the past, 
but of a God-given unity in the heavenly Jerusalem, which God 
intends for the church to actualize here on earth. If the 
episcopacy is such a sign of God's peace and unity, in the justice 
of creative love, the church ought not to exclude women. To deny 
them ordination to the episcopate negates our belief in their full 
humanity redeemed and sanctified in Baptism. Such exclusion 
gravely impairs the value of episcopacy as a sign of unity for the 
assembly of all of God's people. The order of bishops becomes a 
symbol of the exclusion of half the human race from the ministries 


for which God has equipped them and to which the Holy Spirit calls 


them. 


Instead of allowing the episcopacy to function as a sign or 
expression of unity, the exclusion of women makes it a symbol of 
our brokenness and sinfullness. We are convinced that today the 
church is being called by the Holy Spirit to extend the reign of 
God's Justice on earth. One important dimension of the labor is 
the inclusion of half the baptized, women of many nations, colors, 
and classes, into the episcopacy, that sign for the church of the 


unity for which God has created us and to which we are called. 


New Revelation: The Office of Bishop 


"Lord, we know what we are but know not what we may be". 


Hamlet, Act IV, scene V. 


Certainly the episcopate is a key element of our branch of the 
household of God. For a hundred years Anglicans have counted "The 
Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its 
administration to the varying of His Church" as one of the four 
cornerstones of our position in any ecumenical discussions with 
other Christians. (Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral, 1886, 1888). 

In many parts of the world Anglicans use the word "episcopal", the 
Greek for bishop, in identifying their church. Indeed in the 


United States we are known as Episcopalians rather than Anglicans. 


It is curious, therefore, that our present discussion of women as 


bishops has focused almost entirely on women and very little on 
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the office of bishop itself. We assume the question to be whether 
women can fit into the office of bishop rather than whether the 
episcopate can be broadened and changed - "locally adapted...to 
the varying needs of the...peoples called of God...", in the words 
of the Quadrilateral, in such a way to accommodate the changed 
ministry of women. Of course the episcopate has been changed and 
broadened over the centuries to accommodate new groups and 
conditions. A photo in the Episcopalian last year of an aboriginal 
South Seas bishop in full tribal regalia illustrated that vividly. 
Ambrose, Augustine-even William Temple--did not use airplanes, 
"management by objective" or computers to execute their episcopal 


office. 


A number of years ago, an American bishop, in a diocesan 
convention address announcing his intention to resign after ten 
years in office, referred to his entire staff, including laymen. 
and women, as "the bishop" since each one of them fulfulled part 
of the episcopal office in that place. He also pointed out that 
the first bishop of the diocese in the late eighteenth century had 
served as diocesan for fifty years. He asked the convention to 
imagine what it would have been like to have had the same person 
as bishop since 1925. Could anyone, no matter how saintly, have 


dealt with all the crisis of those years, he asked. 


"New occasions teach new duties" as James Russell Lowell 


instructed us in the poem we know so well. "Time makes ancient 
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good uncouth". Yet we have a difficult time imagining an 
episcopate that would welcome and utilize women's gifts. How can 
we preserve the historic episcopate while at the same time 
adapting it to life in a world where one man does not exercise 
despotic powers over others, either spiritually or temporally? 
How can an episcopate that remains all male offer adequate 
pastoral care to priests and deacons who increasingly are female, 
for example? Are female priest truly a part of the priesthood 
when in practical terms none of them may consider a call to the 


episcopate? 


In the twenty first century American adults of both sexes will 
share leadership and hierarchy must yield to democracy. The 
Episcopal Church in the U.S. has always trod a fine line between 
our democratic society and our hierarchical tradition. We have 
nearly always come down on the side of democracy since 1789-we 
merely continue to work out who is included in the "demos". Women 
have been working our way into that demos for a hundred years. 
When the episcopate was canonically opened to women in 1976 we 
hoped we'd brought that struggle to its final conclusion. 

However, until we actually develop a changed episcopate to 
minister to a changed priesthood the struggle will continue. To a 
large extent the episcopate has changed and continues to change, 
though not always as fast as the society around it and which itis 
intended to serve. Bishops themselves feel uncomfortable with the 


medieval trappings of their office and work hard to be seen as 
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"regular guys" (although the CEO of their dioceses). What hasn't 
happened is some theological work on why and how the office should 
be changing. The church needs to catch up with the world on the 
shifting role of women and it needs to begin by looking at the 


theological principles behind that change. 


In dealing with the question of the ordination of women as priests 
The Lambeth Conference report of 1968 remarked that "The New 
Testament does not teach Christians that nothing should be done 
for the first time". We need to look at the episcopate anew 
starting from that simple but wise Theological premise. Such an 
examination should provide us with some clue as to what bishops, 


male and femalel, may and should be in our time and place. 


The American Church's Experience With Ordained Women 


Women Clergy in the Episcopal Church: Who and Where They Are. 


The Episcopal Church U.S.A. does not and never has kept statistics 
on the numbers of clergywomen and what they do. Since 1977, 
however, a running talley has been kept by two clergywomen, The 
Rev. Sandra H. Boyd, formerly of the Episcopal Divinity School in 
Cambridge, now of Princeton Theological Seminary, and The Rev. 
Suzanne R. Hiatt of Episcopal Divinity School. That list is 
compiled by keeping track of clergywomen through diocesan 


newletters, clerical directories, and occasional direct inquiries 


7, 


to dioceses and the women themselves. Since 1980 the list has 
been computerized, so we do have reliable, though unoffical, 


information on who and where our clergywomen are. 


After the Lambeth Conference of 1968 declared that deaconesses 

were within the diaconate, a number of Provinces began recognizing 
and ordaining women deacons. The Episcopal Church, USA, made that 
move at the General Convention in 1970, declaring the approximately 
seventy deaconesses serving at that time to be deacons and making 
canonical provisions for women to be ordained deacon. The Rev. 
Kathleen Ryan was the first women so ordained in December, 1970. 

By the Fall of 1973 there were approximately 45 women deacons in 
addition to the seventy deaconesses now deacons in the American 


church. 


The first woman priest ordained in the Episcopal Church, USA, was 
The Rev. Dr. Jeannette Piccard (1895-1981) who was ordained July 
29, 1974 at Philadephia with ten other women. Five more women 
were ordained priest in September, 1975. After the General 
Convention of 1976, women began to be ordained canonically on 
January 1, 1977. The Rev. Jacqueline Means was the first woman so 


ordained on that date. 


By mid 1980 there were 232 women priests and 191 women deacons 
serving in the church in eighty-one domestic and two overseas 


dioceses. Most of them were serving as parish assistants or 
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assiociates, but 33 were in charge of congregations, 22 as rectors 
or vicars. By 1985 there were 629 priests and 339 deacons, with 
133 serving as rectors or vicars. The latest figures (June 1, 
1987) list 796 priests and 371 deacons with 191 rectors or vicars, 
53 more interim or in-charge priest and 11 more co-pastors or co- 
rectors (usually with their husbands). The latest statistics, 
June 1, 1987 are provided by Sandra Hughes Boyd, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and Suzanne R. Hiatt, Episcopal Divinity 


School. 
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Episcopal Women Clergy 
1987 


Parish Rectors 110 
Parish Vicars 81 
Parish Interims 24 
Parish In Charge 29 
Parish Co-Pastor ll 
Parish Associates 79 
Parish Assistants 418 
Parish Non-Stipendiary 28 
Cathedral Dean 1 
Cathedral Canon 16 
Cathedral Assistants ll 
Diocesan Staff 40 
Diocesan Consultant 1. 


Seminary Faculty 9 
Seminary Staff 7 
College/University Faculty 5 
College/University Staff 0 


College/University Chaplain 24 
School Chaplain 15 
Hospital Chaplain 40 
Prison Chaplain 4 
Nursing Home Chaplain ll 
Pastoral Counselor 6 
School- Counselors 3 
Religious Order 9 
Retired 32 
Unemployed 2 
Other 37 
Unknown 114 
TOTAL 1167 
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With the exception of the steady increase in numbers of women in 
charge of parishes, the percentages of clergywomen in various job 
categories has remained fairly constant over the past ten years. 
However, the number of dioceses that refuse to ordain women to the 
priesthood has dropped dramatically. In 1977 approximately 33 
domestic dioceses-about one third-did not ordain women priests or 
stated their intention not to do so. The most recent figures 
reveal only fifteen dioceses - about 15% - which continue to 
refuse to ordain women priests. Several of these are new 
dioceses, having been created in the division of larger dioceses 
in the last ten years (eg. Western Louisians or Ft. Worth). Three 
other dioceses have no women priests canonically resident as yet, 
but are led by bishops who have stated their willingness and 

and intention to ordain women. There is no diocese that once 


ordained women priests but no longer does so. 


The pattern of change in the dioceses that have moved toward 
ordaining women priests has been fairly consistent. Occasionally 
a newly-elected bishop will feel differently from his predecessor 
and institute changes, but more often incumbent bishops have 
changed their minds and persuaded the diocese to do so as well. 
Often a diocese where opinion is changing will begin by licensing 
a women priest who moves there to take a specific job. Her 
ministry very often allays fears and clears the way for the 
diocese to begin ordaining its own women priests. It appears 


there is no lack of women with priestly vocations in the dioceses 
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and in many places one thing has led to another and the shift has 


been smooth and natural. 


In summary then, the Episcopal Church, USA, has nearly 1200 
clergywomen at present, about 800 of them priests. Their numbers 
are growing steadily - no rush to ordination as the barriers fell 
followed by a leveling off. The number of women in charge of 
parishes is also growing steadily as barriers fall to women 
holding that office. The number of dioceses refusing to ordain 
women is quietly shrinking and clergywomen continue to go about 


the church's business with dedication and professional skill. 


Ordained Women Speak 


I was a lay minister for seven years after I finished seminary and 
have been ordained since 1971. Ministry has been rewarding as 
priest, deacon and layperson, but it is clear to me my vocation 
has been to ordained ministry. It is a joy to be able to bless 
and forgive in the name of the church and adds a dimension to my 


pastoral ministry for both me and the persons with whom I minister. 


Part of my ministry has been trying to get the church to listen to 
women and to bring the Gospel message to us more effectively. 
Hence opening all orders to women has been an important part of my 
work for many years. That is a ministerial as well as an 


educational task. I have appreciated the opportunity to engage in 
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that task as a priest, to try to reform the institution from 


within. 


My celebrating the Eucharist, preaching the Gospel, leading the 
liturgy, baptizing, marrying and burying the people of God are all 
privileges in themselves. But in addition every time I, a women, 
do those things it also says that God loves women, too, and 
respects us enough to give us the grace and skill to speak and act 
in the name of the Holy One. That's great news and I thank God 
for priests who are women to pass it on. 

The Reverend Suzanne R. Hiatt 

Episcopal Divinity School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


As a "late Bloomer" in seminary (1968-71), and owing to the rather 
atypical vocational situation of my background (I had been a 
Religious for 15 years) it came as a great shock to me to 
comprehend that I was - and had been - a minister! This was 
somewhat complicated by the fact that I had been raised a strong 
Anglo-Catholic, and, for cultural, psychological and other 
reasons, had bought heavily into "death-to-sup" world of ascetic 
theology. To understand my service role as coming from active 
love rather than passive obedience was a radical (and 


radicalizing) notion. 
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The formal definition of my position vis-a-vis the instituitonal 
church is chaplain-at-large to the Episcopal population at several 
medical centers (patients, families, staff, and members of the 
Catherdral staff) with lituragical, educational, pastoral and 
administrational responsibilities. Some might regard me (if they 
did not know me) as " an institutional woman". However, being in 
the midst functionally (and at the edges, really), gives me great 
opportunity to challenge the "saved". I am recognized as as 
strong advocate for/with women in ministry outside as well as 
within the Episcsopal experience (for example, I belong to the 
Women's Ordination Conference of the Roman Catholic Church). 

Being an occasional lecturer in one or another of the local 
seminaries enables me to be in touch in a mutual way with students 
who (presently at last) tend to be older, and therefore bring rich 


life experience to graduate study programs. 


I am also one of the advocate persons for women beginning, or in 
the midst of the Process either for ordination of for some 
certified lay ministry. This helps me confront some of the parts 
of the "machinery" which do not enhance a person's humanity in the 
vital vocational search and reflection. Personally, it is a 
necessity where the evolution process sees itself basically in 
terms of screening out people from the exclusive church rather 
than celebrating another's vocation and being committed to that 
person in the search for the right context in order to exercise 


Christ's ministry. 
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The wounds of many women are deep indeed, and the cruelty of the 
bad features of the process (toward the recognitions of ministry, 
lay or ordained) seems largely unrecognized. I am deeply 
concerned about the fact that numbers of young women are totally 
out of touch with the history which makes their pursuit of 
ordination possible. God forbid that we are like the boys who 
relive the war, sitting around their Saturday night beer--but even 
though ordination is possible for women, the institutional 
situation has not radically changed, and because they do not know 
the history, women can be injured by their naive assumptions and 
lack of political savvy. More models of leadership which may 
foster competitive behavior, isolation, strength which is based on 
denial and does not flow from shared vulnerability must give way, 
especially in ministry, to make human ones which embrace mutual 
learning and support, not-competitive modes, cooperative models-- 
This is and continues to be a valuable gift of women in ministry 
to the church and beyond. 

An Anonymous Story 

from the book Women Priests, by 


John #. Morgan’* 


The moment I decided to go to seminary is as fresh in my mind as 
if it happened yesterday. I was in my 53rd year and sure that I 
wanted to go to graduate school and earn an MSW and work in the 
field of gerontology. (I thought that in that field My age would 


count against me)! I had started a course in statistics in 
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preparation. Then one day while sitting in our living room 
reading our diocesan newspaper, I saw a picture of the part-time 
seminary in our diocese. An ad stated that classes were starting 
in the fall. The overwhelming conviction that I should go there 
hit me like a thunderbolt even though that was not what I had been 


planning to do at all. 


I had not decided to return to school because the "nest" was 
empty. It wasn't. The house was always full of young people, 
four of our own, or pupils of my husband who taught piano in our 
home. I was busy assisting my husband in many ways, was involved 
in church activities and in innumerable community projects. 
Nonetheless, I was restless and seemed to want more focus to my 


activity. 


My background as a Navy Wave and my training to be a professional 
Physical Therapist hardly seemed like the appropriate background 
for seminary. But in the 60's when I had wanted to take a 2 year 
course for Lay Readers I had been turned down because of my sex. 
I had read all the teacher's notes, however, and contented myself 
with being parish librarian and reading a large percentage of the 


books in my charge. 


In the fall (after the thunderbolt) I started theological studies 
at the part-time school. I found that I loved the people, the 


studies, everything - except exams, which terrified me, at first. 
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Then for 3 1/2 years I decided to go before the Commission on 
Ministry so that my appalling indecision could be put to rest one 


way or the other. 


I was turned down, probably because my background ("only a 
housewife") didn't look very impressive. Being turned down made 
me realize for the FIRST time that I had really been preparing for 
the priesthood all along. It was a painful realization in the 
face of the rejection. What could be the Lord possibly have meant 
in leading me to such a difficult moment, (as I believed He had.) 
The Commission on Ministry, after some weeks, decided to review my 
application (and those of other applicants) and they reversed 
their decision in my case. The support that I then felt from many 
people, as well as from the members of the Commission, gave me a 
feeling of certainty about being qualified, and on the right 
course, that I might never have experienced without the initial 


disappointment. God does indeed work in mysterious ways. 


The longer I am in the ordained ministry (and it is five years 
now) the more sure I am that this is where I belong. I write my 
story to encourage other grandmothers to follow any prompting of 
the Spirit that seem to be directing them to the ordained 
ministry. My friends, Follow, and keep following! 

The Reverend Jane C. Turner 

Associate Rector, 

St. Alban's, Los Angeles 


Diocese of Los Angeles 
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During the 1986 election for Bishop Suffragan, I spent three days 
with the clergy of the Diocese of Washington. Most of the clergy 
were comfortably cynical, viewing me as a bright candidate, but a 
token. Many had doubts about the feasibility of electing a woman 
at this time, though they were not opposed to the ordination of 


women. 


I was determined to be as open and honest and vulnerable as I 
could be, so that they might know me as I am, and judge 
accordingly. I was also working from a profound conviction that I 
was called to be part of this process, and that the job 
description included what I have to offer the church. For this 
reason, may presentations were very different from those of the 
other six candidates. As a result, the other candidates became 
more open in their use of subjective language, and more willing to 


be vulnerable in their responses to questions. 


During the three day period the clergy began to take me seriously 
and to see me as a person, not as a women candidate. Many talked 
with me of their changing perceptions. By the day of election, 
the clergy were ready and willing to accept a woman as bishop, 
but there was no support from the lay delegates, who had not had 
the prolonged questioning period. I believe that as a result of 
that experience, the clergy of the Diocese of Washington moved 
past their preconceptions, and grew in their vision of the 


episcopate and how it might be exercised. 
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The Reverend M. Chotard Doll 
Rector 
Calvary Episcopal Church 


Cincinanati, Ohio 


Ordained Men Speak 


In a survey taken recently in our parish as part of the episcopal 
nominating process for a new diocesan in the Diocese of Los 
Angeles, participants were asked to respond to the statement, "I 
am open to the ordination of women as Bishop". 44.7% strongly 
agreed, 28.9% agreed, 15.8% had no opinion, 5.3% disagreed, and 
5.3% strongly disagreed. That so many are supportive of the 
possibility of a woman as our next bishop is in large measure due 
to the enormous contribution made to our parish life by three 


women clergy who have served in our ordained ministry since 1981. 


Their contribution has been on a least thre levels. There has 
been, first of all, the unique contribution each has made through 
the generous exercise of her own personal, God-given gifts and 
talents outside of the fact that she was a woman. Secondly, 
although hard to assess accurately, it is probable that there are 
areas of ministry in which women as women have more opportunities 
and are better prepared by their experience to minister than men, 
and such has been the case with the three women here (the pastoral 


care and counceling of other women being one such areas which 
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springs to mind). Thirdly, and given the peculiar social 
circumstances and historical moment in which they have served 
amongst us here, in my opinion most importantly, as ordained women 
set apart and empowered for positions of leadership in the 
church's ministry these three, by their very presence in our 
midst, have served to right the imbalanced and distorted relations 
of power between men and women in our community and thereby have 
helped us to release in all of us resources for ministry and love 


and care which were hitherto untapped. 


In his commentary on Geneis, Walter Brueggemann observes that the 
story of the Garden of Eden is about, not sex and its sinfulness, 


but power and its inequitable distribution between men and women. 


The tragic moment occurred, he notes, when the man ceased to see 
the women as his equal, the "bone of his bone and the flesh of his 
flesh", and instead sought to dominate her by naming her as he had 
the other creatures. That this event occurred at the very 
beginning of the Bible's universal narrative signals its 
consequest pervasiveness as the central issue throughout human 
history. That issue is love and its possibility among us insofar 
one another; for we cannot love those we dominate or those who 
dominate us. 

The Reverend Charles E. Bennison, Jr. 

Rector, 


Saint Mark's, Upland, California 
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